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ABSTEA.CT . ; ' . 

^Boards of education and professional educators have 
been charged with the responsibility for being actrountable for the 
educational dollars. This involves designing and utilizing a model of 
accoui^tability that wpuld focus on staff- development whereby each 
individual, is^ cognizant /Df his assignment, areas that need 
improvement, knd assured assistance from leadership in a constructive 
Hanner. ^Evaluation procedures^ should be approached with caution, all 
persons, affected by th'e program should be involved, and sensitivity 
*t6 the'welfare of the ' individual should be stressed* XAuthor/4iLF) 
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HDW TO EVALUATE TEACHERS ON PERFORMANCE 
Total Personnel Involvement - The Key to Developing Sound Evaluation 

INTRODUCTION . lb is of <Treat importance that the topic of evaluation 

' of personnel be presented to decision-makers in education - 
the board monbers. Considerable concern has been reflected 
by the lay^ public regarding educators' ability to be account^ 
able for expenditures of funds received through taxation. 
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Performance evaluation basically is designed^ to ful- 
fill, needs of educators who choose to be accountable , for 
the performance of individuals under contract to the board 
of education. This process received its beginning in the 
" ' . public schools of Cincinnati, Ohio, in the late fifties, 
\ and has sprea'd exj:ensively across this nation. From the 

outset, the focus has been on the instructional staff, how- 
, • ^ ever, one of the inconsistencies is that evaluation 'for 
educational leaders has not received equal attention. A 
reasonable assumption regarding improvement of the educaticna], 
process hinges \;pon the ability of leaders to screen and 
' , ' select competent personnel and to provide a constructive jstafl 

^ ^ . development program. 

Performance Qvaluat^i^n has gained considerable impetus 
since the accountability clamor began, hov;ever, account- 
. ^ ' 'ability is not^new in the field of education'. As early as 

191^; the N^.E.A. President described instructional evaluatiqn 
^ - ^ / . as 'demeaning^, artificial , arbitrary, and perfunctory, and 

' ^ ' . i^eflected , grave cpncai-n that evaluation focused upon the 

^ v.. ' in^'tructional staff only. A half. , century lat-er, N.E^A^ 
' • ^ Pi:(^sident, Helen Wise, stated, "I taught fifteen years and 
was observed only- three times. ^ I w^uld assume that I am an 
excellent teacher, however ,^ I have hot positive or negative 
; * - ^ feedl:?ack regarding my performance." If the e<^cative process 

> > ^ J ' is ,to progress in a constructive manner, there> is necessity 

* ' ' for Ipader^ship to designate curriculum revision and design 

arid staff development as top priorities. . ' 

-Recently, Albert Shanker, President of the United 
Federation of Teachers, stated that ^accountability is nothing 
more than an exercise in blame-placing whereby teachers ate 
the .scapegoats of. all* educational and societal shortcomings'. 
Realistically, educators have asjsumed many of the resp6ns- 
ibil^itioG for dcyeloping the child v;hich tightf ullv^long 
^O'parei.Ls, hov/ever, p:]foi:esGional educators can no^: negate 
their renoonsibility of being accountable for the learning- 
proccsc of the child as well ds other^ expenditures in educ- 
ation. To quote Victor iFIugo, "'No army can withstand the 
strength of -^n idea v;hose time haV come." Accountability is 
here for educators. Wasn't it Omar Khayyam v7ho spoke about 



■/ "•the bravo beat-of a disU.ut drum"? In a-general sense, 
/aho accountabiiitv c.U.of the ^^istantarum wins our 

approval'. But, when it becomes specific, beating . 

door our 'school system, we sing a.^aifferent song. It 

has no right to invade o.ur district.: . • 

, A major challenge for board nvin^bers ^f.^'^^ 
^nr! cai-Gfullv assure citizens ot our country that they as 
Seci"oS--mako.r^; as well as Lrsonnei under their employ, 
^rrL;pal?^e of designing and\tilizing a m.odel of account- 
abiliJv whicrwill ^erifv the quality of education withm 
a qi^Sn sbho 1 district/ Such a m.odel wouil'd .Socus upon , 
stlfi development whereby each individual is cogni..ant of 
his assignment,' areas which need , irf.pr.ovement , and assurcq 
assist nnc"^rc.a io.idtership in a constructive manner. _ It 
pSformaSce eSaluatibn Is^o bo more than - ,f .^Pf^^J^^i^.j 
proco-ii of .questionable value, it must mcluae all personneJ 
involved in the Icarni-ng procfss-. . 

ir^f 1 -,4 ion->r^' conditions i-n our country^ are greatly 

brought to boar UPC J ^l^^^.s Lw pro- .. 

cossos for oc- Mirlnq £undr„ 'and to roalistically reflect to 
ttf pubSc ?hat their tax dojlar is being utilized in an 
equitable manner. 

and Ohio. • *• ' . 

Other statos such as Hawaii, Virginia, West Virginia, 

- ?"?trfofi,5dr/Hri.^ibfstru^^^ 

ox?r.ir,K/ action in the evaluation movement is inevitable 
as the accountability demand is accelerated. 

PrcceSL^n|-4Srio-aSfrt^orI^iJ^-^^^^^ 

for providing --onstruc-tive .a^.:.lstunce in de%eiop y 
however, the- ef f cctivoness. oi' any model Pf^^ll^Jl 
objectives and/or needs of local school d3.stricts- wicn viatj 
input from those directly affected. 
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Quality of the educational progiam provided the 
client (learner) is greatly affected by' educational 
climaLo within thjD school district. It is set either 
positively or negatively, intentionally ol^vuriintent- . 
ionally, by^^ representatives of the bo.ard of education'^ 
and the educational leader (superintendent).^ 

If the personnel of a school district is to accept * , 
the challenge of bci7\g accountable for therpc performancfe^ 
it is a necessity that the designed model start wifeh 
decision-makers (board mei^lbers) and superintendent, and 
be progressively implemented ^throughout the staff. It 
is not unreasonable to expect elected representatives of 
the public to intelligently, with issistanfce from the 
aducatioiiul leadersl)ip, desi-jn an educational , assessment 
which reflects the present* status af education in ..a 
community and to parallel short and long range goals of 
the board of education with the educational needs of the 
school district.. The super! nt'ondent ' s goals should para- 
llel thb priorities as formula-ted from the needs assess- 
ment study of the local educational needs. The educat- 
ional climate is highly complin^Qntcd when .informed, ih- 
volved, 'knowledgeable representatives of the board^of 
education conununicate the; efforts of the educatiotia.l 
family' in a positive manner to the lay citizenry. Staff 
morale is t^rcatly enhanced when the superintendent, 
supportive' personnel, aud mid-management (principal) 
function within the same evaluative guidelines as the 
rest of the pcrsc.inel^ Systcmwide^ goals set by the supei?- 
intondent andtbocrd of education establish the broad 
perimeter within which all staff goals and objectives are 
formulai?ed. . 
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Personnel evaluation has moved through a number of : 
steps, beginning with the traditional rating scale's where 
staff member:? were labeled .str-onq, average, we^k, or . 
unsatisfactory. In itiany eases, dismissals followed a 
process of "shock treatment;^^, .whereby the^ indiv,-^dual was , 
notified j.vst prior to trie^.andated dismissal date. ^ 
Docisionrv were made on personal opinions without ijccuinen- 
tation or justification. 

Other factors which have mbved us from, a traditional 
aoproach regarding evaluation to a more constructive 
effort arc: 1) administrative ^ qualifications wherelby the 
criteria utilized for selecting leadership are certifi- 
cation and corrjnunity pressure, excluding humanistic elements 
such as the ability to communicabe, to command respect, to 
set o positive educational 'ciimcite, and 'to facilitate pro- 
gram initiation, dcrsign, and imolefncntation ; 2) promotions 
v;hich have be.en based on in'substantial recommendations 
(ffai'jrnalism, friendship, etc-f); - 3^) innovative trends 
have furthered our frustration in the area of evaluation 



sin^o r>anv of Mio' ne\; programs and philosophies regarding 
innovative orqanisaiiicnal procedures require varied teach-, 
inq and admiuistrat-ivo technique^, and of.tcn demand limited 
manaqorial rospcnsibilities for toam leaders curriculum^ 
directors and othor supportive personnel.; 4) The behavioral 
■pattern oX ^classroom teachers changes x^hen .the assignment 
and inanagon.ent of non-cortif icated staff are ^dded to the, 
responsibilities. Alleviation of lesser responsibilities ^ 
which have normally boon a part of teax:hers ' job des- 
criptirins challencjes the ins'tructor fo more specifically 
structure ^prioritV or'der regarding disgeirtination of efforts^ 
and utilization of skills. ^ . 

rrofessional e2ucators have been stimulated to search 
For new techniques^ o£ personnel evaluation. .Recent designs 
of evaluation call for specific performance objectives, in- 
volv-onont of all profes'jional staff, utilization of a .se-Lt 
analysis, and a thorough proced,ure for-mea^urement of • 
individual growth and documentation substantiating- the 
employee's efforts. 
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Negativism ha.'i been reflected regarding the instruct- 
vieus of .an evaluati->n. process . • Obviously, 
teachers have boon disillusioned regarding existing ta.ti-ng 
systems. A measurable amount of concern, as well as the 
shadow of threat\ with limited potential of instructional • 
ifapr-ovemcnli, has been the focal point of past models, 
iheroforo, development of new evaluative procedures should 
bc^approachod with caution, involvement of all persons 
affected by the program, and sensitivity to the welfare ot 
the individual."' - . .. 

♦ ' \ ^ / 

v:>iero the climate is. positive, leadership is pro- 
grossive, and fundamental educational objectives designed 
by decision-makers are aim.ed toward the welfare of the 
learno>- and staff personnel. Evaluation instruments are 
formulated as an outgrowth of a representative professional, 
'committee, with the focal point being staff development 
v/hich enhances the learning process. 

"school districts which' have utilized model -programs 
for individual buildings and/or segments of staffs before 
implcr.entation for the entire school system have eliminated 
costly errors and capitalized upon research whicn should 
be cond\icted durir^g the experimental period. 

A critic.l issue in the actual acceptance of a model 
on a long range basis has centered around quality of, m- ■ 
service and ability of the ovaluatiori committee to 
communicate accurately,' consistently, and intelligently 
the.positivo as w.->ll as the marginal aspects of the V^iogram 
to' the staff and corrjaunity . * • 
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In viewing the -rplos of those involved, in the actual- 
process o£ evaluatian, it is important that v?e analyze and 
accept rcsDonsibiiity an-3 preparation of the evaluator 
rega-rdless^^of the level at which the evaluation is being 
conducted. It is not realistic to expect a building prin- 
cipal in our modern schools where staffs may number in 
excess of one hundred to be the evaluator and/or an expert 
in all given areas. -Yet, it is realistic that the diag- 
nostician and expediter (principal) in each building be 
responsible for making evaluation assignments whereby team 
'leaders, department chairmen, curriculum coordinators, 
supervisors^ and assistant principals can be assigned 
according to'* their area of expertise. The evaluation pro- 
cess gains extensive credence or credibility when personnel 
is aware of the evaluator 's in-depth capabilities in areas 
in v/hich job targets are being designed. This process ad- 
heres to- the concept of broadening the base of the manage-^ 
ment tea..i, thereby allowing a substantial portion of the 
staff to be evaluated on an annual basis. 

Contradictory to the philosophy hold by supervisors 
and instructional specialists regarding their .role in staff 
development, it is essential for their expertise to be an 
integral part of ^he evaluation desi<jn. The in-depth know- 
ledge and talent Which these supportive staff members 
possess far outv/eigh the concern of jeopardizing rapport 
with staff. 

In viewing the evaluatee's role, it is imperative _ 
that the inuividual is cognizant of job expecraticns (job 
description), procedures to be follov/ed in target accomplish 
ment, design of -a measurement process, timetable, schedule 
of observational and follow-up visits, data-gathering pro- 
cess, mid-year and final target conferences. 



The philosophs' of evaluation by objectives centers 
around the concept of self -analysis' as well as a continuous, 
cooperative experience between the evaluator and evaluatee 
wherebv the individual has major input into his professional 
growth', identification of strengths and weaknesses,' and the 
design of targets which will constructively move him -toward- 
his optimum level of performance! " ■•, 

A positive aspect of performance evaluation centers _ 
around isolation of individual targets, thereby, in reality, 
accepting the philosophy that the monumental task of _ 
evaluating the total educational process as a whole is nqt " 
realistic. No one- should be held accountable for improving- 
all categories of education simultaneously. The design of 
targets is the responsibility of the evaluatee and evaluator 
.jointly, and may be taken from numerous broad area criteria' 
such as managerial skills, curriculum revision and design. 



communication I etc. G|i^ Lion, must be ax^rci^ed»in selecting 
^oals v;hich are harmonious with the board o'f -education ' - 
philosophy 'and policy. ' ^ ^ ' ^ 



Targets should encouracxe behavioral change in the 
identified areas and correlate the eyaluatee ''s -and 
evaluator 's 'philosophies,, expertise, and^ efforts' as " rele- 
vant to the needs of the individual being <(gval,uatecr» 

A strength of performance objective evaluation is an 
opportunity for the individual to compete with him^;Lf. 
It is inappropriate" to --use evaluation to compare one 
teacher's performance with'^^that of another. It ^is ~pre- 
ferable to help teachers identify strengths anS 'needs and 
design- performance dbjcctives w]:iich will serve in a con- 
structive manner therefore enhaiKiing the individual's 
performance v/hereby he becomes a better instructor this 
year than he was last. ^ * ^ 

Performance evaluation is not a panacea,-Vmany'^have 
expected the impossible from this process. Its focus is 
not for the accumtjlation olT documenta'tion^ whxch -v;ill justify 
tjhe release of 'marginal and unsatisfactory personnel; it. Is 
not designed as a orocess of instituting dif f erent.ial pay.; 
it 'can HQt be reasonably expected *to* fully answer the pub- 
lic's clamor for accountability. - ' , ' " 

Performance evaluationv basically/ is a process of 
staff development, wiiereby the individual becomes knowr 
ledgeable of expectations regarding his performance. • He 
is stimulated, throu'gh self-analysis ana a systematic 
program, to move constructively , toward ^ higher level o£\ 
efficiency. ' - ' ' 



'RESULTS WHICH 
CAN BE EXPECTED 
FROM lEKrORMAI^CE 
RVALUATICM 
PROGRAMS 



.^Dr. George RedfC^rn, nationally known evaluator 'and 
Executive Vice President of the Institute for Leadership 
i^chicv/ement , lists several results which can be expected 
from performance evaluation programs in our' schools. 

1 . Clearer porcoption of performance expectations 

Unless employees understand v;hat is expected of , 
them, they cai^ not wisely determine v/here Efforts 
should be concenjiiated to bring about both quali-- 
tative and' quantitative improvement in performance. 

2. Vsio of , feedback to refine performance strategies 
and procedures ' 

Periodic progress evaluations throughout the year- 
are used to modify teaching procedua'es, to alt^er 
whoro^ necessary the performance objectives, and to " 
discard mal functional targets -and replace them with ^ 
more relevant ones. , »• 
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, * 3, Availability of more valid performance data 

' ~ r" ■ ' • 

' > ' • , * There data enable both evaiuctee and evalu^itor 

■ ^ . to niore aic irately assess' the. dcgrfee of target _ 
. . ' aeaompli-shmcnt ^nd professional grov/th. 

' ' • • • ■ 

4. A team pffn rL towafd educational improvement 

' : ' '■ This proce^ brings the. educational family into .' 

proper perfective and stresses a -unified approach 
I " - to performance improvemeht, stressing intra-staff ^ . 

' . • • i "relationships afid" verifying the concept that no 

' . ■ educator fails alone. 

• - • ■ •-. . • 

5. A greater se r. sitivity and acceptance as to 
lndi vid':aT1^ecd.- ot st'-'^^onts _ *■ 

The" welfare of the ■s.tudent-clicnt , is paramount. 
The oerformance'" objective approach to staff -develop- 
Vment" focuses upon developrneiit of self -discipline , . 
• encouragina" systematic planning and establishment 
of priorities as io utilization of skills and time, ^ 

■ 6. ' Einph.?s'is upon positive approach to staff development 

It is in. tho best interest of the individual being . 
' "evaluated., the students served, and the school system s 
" . program to- put emphasis upon greater practitioner 
prof icientsy . ' ^ - 

7." Adequate "Socumc-ntation -of dimonsiong of incompetency 

It iE not .alv;ays possible to e^void the necessil^,^ of . 
• : documenting dimension.-, of inadequacy cr incompetency. ^ 

• ' Thi-3 typo of evaluation stresses the importance ot 
' . -early specification of deficiencies in performance 

plus careful and adcauate administrative and suger- . 
visorv'assiVitance to help the individual overcome 
deficiencies.' Carefully kept records of help pro- 
.vidcd, data monitored, results achieved, etc. become 

ddcumentdtior. that is necessary if and when due 
/process procedures have to be carried out. 




• .- In conclusion, the total educational family is accountr 
able $or the educative process which is presented to young 
people in ov.r schools.. THis responsibility can ?e 
transferred from one level to another. To quote Admiral 
Rickovor, "Responsibility is a unique concept. It may oe 
• shared with others, b,ut your portio^ is not .diminished. . 
?ou may dalegat'3 it, 'but it is rtill with you You may dis-^ 
Qlaim.-it, but ^'ou cannot divest yourself of it. Evep it 
you do not recognise it or admit its presence, you can not 
escape it. If responsibility is rightfully yours, no 
evasion or ignorance, or passing the blame can shift the 
burden on yomoone else." 

; ; #- 9. . _ 
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the oducatAonal dollar.. Certainly, the area of 
onncl warrants serious consideration. 



Dr.* Abo L. ITaimohs- 
Suporir/tendeni- of Schools 
BardslioVn, Kentucky ' 

Api?il, 1975. - 




